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By DICK TUTTLE , 
Star Assistant Editor 
"The best little whorehouse in 


It really wasn't very little, and it 
wasn't in Texas. 

But many people in Texas knew 
about this particular “house of lei- 
sure," rather than the somewhat 
crude term of '"whorehouse'' and all 
its implications. 

"Madame Brown's" was located at 
206 N. 2nd St., Terre Haute. While it 
may not have been the oldest ‘‘house’”’ 
in the city's red light district, it was 
the best known and most dist- 
inguished. Its reputation was known 
over the nation, and there were un- 
doubtedly many stories told about it. 
Some of them may have been true. 

Mrs. Edith Brown was a rather 
tall, matronly woman, sometimes 
rather severe in nature. She lived in 
the house, a two-storystructure with 
a side porch and an entrance directly 
off the sidewalk on Second Street. 
The two or three ''girls" also resided 
in the house. 

The corner lot was a garden with a 
small fountain in the center. About 
half-way back on the lot was a tall 
lattice-work fence, behind which cars 
could park if the owner did not want 
to be recognized by his auto or license 
plate. A green LaSalle coupe parked 


in front of the house almost every ~ 


day, visiting Mrs. Brown, not the 
girls. The entire corner was im- 


maculate, a green lawn and flowers - 


of some kind or another in bloom all 
summer. 

Also, back of the fence was a small 
pool, probably the only privately- 
owned pool in town at the time. 


The girls always. wore formal 
gowns. They were also served dinner 
on a table covered with lace, with 
china and crystal and sterling silver. 
Oriental rugs were on the floors 


' downtstairs, in a small parlor, a long 
hall and a short hall, a larger sitting ` 
room, à dining room and kitchen. The. 


rooms were tastefully furnished, and 
the entire property was clean and 
well maintained. 

There was also a long narrow room 
off the side entrance which was a bar. | 
The bar and back bar was from the 
old Prairie House, according to the 
story. On the wall opposite the bar 
was a huge mirror, one piece, about. 
six-feet high and 10- or 12-feet long. 
According to a local glass dealer in 
later years, the mirror was made in 
France because no manufacturer in 
the United States could handle a one- 
piece mirror that large. 


Mdm. Brown ran a rather strict , 


house, stood for no foolishness, and 
had to approve, or at least not tacitly 


disapprove, the customer. There was | 


very seldom any problem that called 
for police attention, according to po- 
lice captains who were on the force 
during those years. That could not be 
said about other houses in the dis- 
trict. 

During the Depression years, Terre 
Haute's red light district shrank 
somewhat, but was roughly North 
Second and North Third Streets, with 
a few on North Fourth Street, from 
Cherry north to Chestnut Street. 
There were large houses and small 
houses. There were a few “near 
beer" taverns, which became full- 
fledged taverns on repeal in 1933. Also 
three or four groceries were located 
in that area. 

Even during depression, Mdm. 
Brown did not change her method of 
operation. Prices probably were re- 
duced some, but remained higher 
than any of the others, and attracted 
the better clientele. 

The district was closed during 
World War II due to Navy V12 opera- 
tions at Indiana State University and 
DePauw University, and the ROTC at 
Rose-Hulman. Mdm. Brown's be- 
came a rooming house, operated by 
new owners. It remained such until 
urban renewal developed and the 
building was razed. - 

Mrs. Brown married Eddie 
Gosnell, operator of the Springbrook 
Rod and Gun Club, and lived out her 
long life assisting him: 

t the reputation of “the best 


little whorehouse in Terre Haute", 


continues to live and be revived once 
in a while. It received some attention, 
as part of local history, at the tasting 
party two years ago sponsored by the 
Vigo County Historical Society. The 
era is gone. * : 


i 
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The Springbrook Rod 
& Gun Club 


Eddie Gosnell’s grandfather came to Vigo County in 1810; 
is father and uncles were river boat pilots between Terre 
aute and New Orleans. Eddie built the original Springbrook 
od & Gun Club on the north side of Spring Creek, on a large 
wm he owned in northern Otter Creek Township, west of U. S. 
ighway 41. The clubhouse had separate outside entrances to 


rivate dining rooms so customers could bring guests with Robert E. Johnson, Sr., (center) a native of 

hom they did not wish to be seen in public. Late night meet- Atherton, began working on Eddie Gosnell's farm 
igs between local underworld characters and gangsters from in 1948 when he was 11 years old. After graduat- 
hicago; illegal liquor sales during Prohibition and illegal gam- ing from Otter Creek High School in 1955, he 
ling are all a part of the local legend that surrounded the pri- began working at the club also. He purchased it 
ate club. and the farm from the estate of Hobert Gosnell in 


1975. His sons, William (left), and Robert E., Jr. 


Eddie's wife was Madame Edith Brown, known for owning lagni essit w Irie OBSS Of the restaurant 


:ouses of ill repute” in Terre Haute's redlight district. She 
ied in October, 1956 and Eddie Gosnell died in March, 1961; 
1e club ownership passed to Gosnell's nephew, Hobert. 
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Eddie Gosnell is shown here with one of his pets in front of the originabclubhouse. The building 
was totally destroyed in a late night fire in January, 1970. Robert E. Johnson, Sr. collection 
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ROD AND GUN CLUB 


Back in the 
ob days 


: he said. 
Gangster hangout IS NOW Johnson was correct, for what he had stumbled IF Y0U G0 
t t . tl . onto was the Spring Creek Rod and Gun Club, a The Rod and DE pe ae located at 2525 E. Lam- 
favorite haunt of Chicago gangsters, gamblers and ^ bert Ave. in Rosedale, is open from 5 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
à restaurant wit privacy Terre Haute politicians in the mid-1900s. They and Monday through Saturday. Luncheon space is avail- 


a] well-known local businessmen, doctors and able for large group meetings or company functions. 
ds the Mal Course lawyers would come to the Rod and Gun Club for Reservations can be made by calling (812) 466-2521. 
drinks and a nice meal in an ultra-private room. 


By Jason HATHAWAY More often than not, they'd also spin the roulette War II. 
TRIBUNE-STAR wheel, feed the one-armed bandits or try their luck Johnson decided to venture inside, but was met at 
at a couple hands of blackjack. the door by one of Gosnell's sour-faced henchmen. 
Bob Johnson will never forget that fateful sunny Built in 1921 by wealthy Terre Haute bootlegger “He asked me, ‘Whaddaya want, kid?’ ” Johnson 
summer day in 1948 when as an adventurous 11- Eddie Gosnell, who had won a Rosedale farm and recalled in a gruff voice. “I just told him | wanted a 
year-old, he and a friend were walking down the some nearby riverside land in a high-stakes poker glass of water. That's all" 
nearly dried-up Spring Creek to their favorite fish- game, the Spring Creek Rod and Gun Club was a The man gave him the water, but made it clear 
ing spot on the Wabash River. l full-swing hotspot by the time Johnson first laid that kids weren't welcome around the club. John- 
Suddenly, Johnson looked up and saw a big eyes on it. son wouldn't give up that easily. He had just tasted 
building looming out at him and some nice cars Gosnell was also the husband of famous Terre a glass tumbler-full of high-roller life, and he want- 
parked in front of it. | i Haute brothel owner Madame Edith Brown, whose ed more. 
Id see all these Packards outside dur Ing the house of ill repute at Second Street and Mulberry 
day and I said, "This has to be a gangster joint, Avenue was legendary until it closed after World > Turn to CLUB, E6 
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Tribune-Star/Bob Poynter 


Steeped in history: Bob Johnson (above) talks about the 'old days' of the Rod and Gun Steakhouse. The restaurant owner is full of memories from the gangster days. A 
chandelier (top photo) from the Famed Madame Brown's brothel hangs in a dining room of the Rod and Gun Steakhouse. 
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Club: Famous people appreciate the privacy 


> Continued from E1 
À NEW JOB 


The son of a coal miner and 
one of 11 children, Johnson 
claimed that he didn't need to 
work to support his family, but he 
wanted a job at the Rod and Gun 
Club. 

"Actually, we had enough, but I 
was sort of aggressive and want- 
ed to get out and do things," he 
said. 

A few days later, Johnson 
walked up to Gosnell's farm- 
house, where he met Gosnell’s 
maid, and asked her if he could 
help out around the house. His 
assistance with washing windows 
and other odd jobs around the 
house pleased the maid, and she 
spoke to Gosnell about getting 
Johnson a paying job at the farm- 
house. 

Gosnell consented, and almost 
immediately, Johnson received a 
promotion. Gosnell had been 
watching him from the servants’ 
quarters, where he resided for the 
purpose of thwarting attacks from 
Al Capone's gang, and called him 
up to the small house. 

"He said, Tve been sitting in 
this chair for two hours, ” John- 
son remembered. “ ‘I've been 
watching you, and I can't believe 
you can work that hard. I want 
you to start working up at the 
club: So, that's how it all started” 

When he ran home to tell his 
mother and father who he was 
working for, Johnson got a mixed 
response. 


“My mother never said any- 
thing about it,” he said. “My dad 
didn't like it. He told me that I'd 
be in prison by the time I was 21. 
Well, I'd be driving Ed's new 
Cadillac and dad would still be 
driving a ‘36 Plymouth. [Gosnell] 
took good care of me" 

Johnson remained Gosnell's 
right-hand man until Gosnell's 
death in 1961, working days out 
at the farm and working every 
job at the Rod and Gun Club at 
nights. All the while, Gosnell | 
became his mentor and even 
somewhat of a father figure, 
teaching him important lessons 
about life and how to be a rough- 
and-tumble fighter for bodyguard 
and defense purposes - because 
it was necessary. 

“If you wanted to do anything | 
in the west end, [Gosnell] was the | 
guy you went through,” Johnson | 
said. "He was kind of the kingpin 
of the west end” 

Johnson remembers that the 
Rod and Gun Club staff was 
always able to keep the gambling 
under wraps well into the 19605. 

"Back years ago when we had 
gambling, we never had a prob- 
lem,” he said. "We pretty well 
knew what was going on. The 
Gosnells knew everyone and if 
there was going to be a raid, 
theyd always get a call. I can still 
remember carrying slot machines 
out, and we'd hide them in this 
shed down by the river" 

The Rod and Gun Club stayed 


in the family after Gosnell's 
death, and since Madame Brown 
had died five years before, the 
members-only nightclub went to , 
Gosnell's nephew Hobart, who 
stayed in control until his death | 
in 1975. | 
By then, a new nightclub on | 


higher ground, the Springbrook 


Rod and Gun Club, had been 
built very close to the original 


_ design, following a raging fire at 


the original club in 1970. 


MONUMENT TO THE PAST 


Johnson purchased the Rod 
and Gun Club and the family 
farm from the Gosnell estate in 
1975 and got rid of the gangster- 
casino atmosphere. At first, old 
customers didn’t think it would 
last. 

“When I took over, a lot of 
people said I couldn't make it 
because without gambling, it 
would be a real job, being out in 
the country like this,” Johnson 
said. "It's an expensive place to 
operate because you have low 
volume. I made it though. I had a 
lot of help from a lot of good peo- 
ple along the way" 

Johnson also began creating a 
unique monument to the past. He 
put several turn-of-the-century 
pictures, collectibles and various 
Gosnell possessions hed inherited 
on display throughout the restau- 
rant, which he furnished with 
bars and light fixtures from popu- 
lar hangout spots in the Wabash 
Valley that had closed. 


In 1994, Johnson also made 
the members-only nightclub into 
a true restaurant, changing the 
name to Rod and Gun Steak- 
house, and opening it to a wider 
variety of people. 

Now retired from the everyday 
operations of the Rod and Gun 
Steakhouse, Johnson, 62, still 
stops by to chat with his old 
friends or give customers history- 
packed tours. His son Bill now 
manages the restaurant. 

“I work on the farm all the 
time now," he said. "I don't miss 
being cooped up inside wearing a 
white shirt and tie. Everybody 
had to dress up when Eddie was 
there. Even the dishwasher had to 
wear a nice shirt and slacks” 

Today, having a meal at the 
Rod and Gun Steakhouse is as 
close as one can get to dining in 
a historical museum. 

Several defunct Wabash Valley 
businesses continue living vicari- 
ously within the walls of the 
restaurant. Hanging in separate 
locations are two antique Tiffany 
chandeliers that once glowed in 
the fabled halls of Madame 
Brown's Mulberry Street brothel. 
Downstairs, classic cherry and 
walnut bar counters from retired 
businesses such as the Terre 
Haute's Filbeck Hotel and the 
original Apple Club, and the 
Papadakos Candy Kitchen of 
Paris, lll, stand in separate rooms, 
waiting to be used for parties and 
meetings. 

Johnson selected these authen- 


tic, old counters, as they fit the 
decor of the steakhouse and were 
a bargain at the time. 

"You could buy those back 
bars in the ‘70s for practically 
nothing," Johnson said. "It was a 
lot cheaper than building one” 

The walls of the restaurant's 
lobby bar are filled with beer 
signs, Omer “Salty” Seamon 
paintings and photographs of his- 
torical events, such as the 1909 
Newport Hill Climb, a 1920 Pro- 
fessional Golfers Association 
tournament in French Lick and 
the 1898 burial of the U.S.S. 
Maine near Cuba. Gosnell 
snapped the latter photo while he 
was smuggling rum from Cuba to 
the United States, Johnson said. 


PRIVACY A BIG DRAW 


One of the most distinctive 
and well-known features of the 
Rod and Gun Steakhouse, howev- 
er, are the 20 small office-sized 
dining rooms. 

The rooms, though rustic with 
wood paneled walls, checkered 
linoleum and plain tables and 
chairs, offer orivacy. Orders are 
taken in the lobby, and when the 
food is ready, a waiter escorts the 
customers back to a room where 
their food awaits. The customers 
are instructed to flip an alert light 
switch if they need any service; 
otherwise, they will have the 
whole night to themselves, John- 
son said. 


For even more privacy, cus- 
tomers may enter the rooms 
through numbered doors in the 
back of the restaurant. This 
option was once popular for scads 
of gangsters, philandering politi- 
cians and even Indiana State Uni- 
versity basketball star Larry Bird. 
Becoming a celebrity during the 
Sycamore's 1978 to 1979 season, 
Bird was said to enjoy the privacy 
of the Rod and Gun Club dining 
rooms, Johnson said. 

|| “Larry Bird used to come out 

| here an awful lot,” he said. "He - 
loved it out here" 

| Bird also donated some rare 

autographed pictures of his one 
and only day as a tall, lanky 

| Sycamore baseball player on 

| April 28, 1979, in a game that 
broke his thumb. These hang in 
the lobby with other Bird memo- 


rabilia. 

Other notable visitors have 
included Indianapolis 500 race 
drivers A.J. Foyt and Mario 
Andretti, and Kentucky Fried 
Chicken founder Colonel Harlan 
Sanders, whom Johnson said. 
would eat only cornflakes while 
at the restaurant. 

Johnson believes the privacy 
that the Rod and Gun Steakhouse 
offers is something that his cus- 
tomers deserve, as it may be a 
rarity to them. 

“Anymore, actually, the big 
money people don’t have any 
place to go [for privacy],” Johnson 
said. “I never felt they were any 
better, but they don't need a place 
where somebody's going to be 
slobbering all over them looking 
for a job” 


Tribune-Star/Bob Poynter 


Serving up success: Rod and Gun Steakhouse bartender Bill Johnson has 
worked at the restaurant since 1975. Owner Bob Johnson no longer does 
the day to day operations of running a restaurant. He works on the 

| family's farmland while his son manages the steakhouse. 


This is another of the columns 
written exclusively for The Daily 
Clintonian by Russell Hamm, of 
Rosedale. Mr. Hamm has a hobby of 
researching interesting old towns 
and sites in Parke and Vermillion 
counties. 
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SPRING BROOK 
ROD & GUN CLUB 
by Russell L. Hamm 
Generally it’s called the Rod and 
Gun Club or the Rod and Gun 


Steakhouse, but Spring Brook Rod , 


and Gun club is the official name. 


First it was named the Spring 
Creek Rod and Gun Club. That was 
when Eddie Gosnell built the pri- 
vate club for men interested in 
skeet and trap shooting and fishing 
in the Wabash River. 

Eddie became owner of the prop- 
erty through a bet. T.R. Woodburn 
wagered the farm down by. the 
river, and Eddie Gosnell won the 
pot. The usual story is that it was a 
card game, but Bob Johnson, owner 
of the place since 1975, says: “No, it 

Completed on Page 5 
Column 1 
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was foulette.” Frances E. Hughes, 
who wrote a series of articles for 


+ The Spectator in June, 1979, put it 


this way: ... “he bought the property 
north of the city." (That was adja- 
cent property where the club now 
stands.) * 

The historic place is located at 


'.2525 East Lambert Avenue, but 


most people call it the County Line 
Road, between Parke and Vigo 


County. 


"Bob Johnson says the original 
building was about a quarter mile 
south' of the present structure and 
on a lower level. This original struc- 
ture burned January, 1970, but by 
September of that year, the present 
clubhouse was completed. 

"The present clubhouse is a replica 
of the original. Bob Johnson drew 
up the plans himself. (When Eddie 
died in 1961, Hobart Gosnell, a 
nephew, came in control of the 
place, but. Hobart relied on Bob 


Johnson and Joe Mattick's experi- | 


ences to run the club.) 


When Bob Johnson came into | 


possession of the place, the gam- 
bling stopped. On the back of the 
menu it is written: "Today the cards 
and dice are stilled and the roulette 
wheel is silent." 

; Bob Johnson has retired, but by 
chance I caught him at the club one 
Monday afternoon. (Note the club is 
open Monday through ‘Saturday 
from 5 to 10 p.m. No reservations 
are required.) 

He was kind enough to show me 
the memorabilia of Eddie Gosnell. I 
asked to see the Tiffany glass chan- 
delier that hung in Edith Brown's 
establishment at 206 North Second 
Street. It hàngs above a stairway 
and is still in operation. 

He unlocked a glass case that 
contained flasks, a delicate match- 
box with Eddie's photograph — this 
from Twelve Points Hotel — a 32 
automatic, brass knuckles, a black- 
jack ... (Bob Johnson was 16 when 
Eddie taught him how to use the 
instruments of defense, noted 
above. Bob had heen hired as an 11- 


. year-old to do odd jobs, run errands 


for Eddie. In time, Bob was old 
enough to wait on the clientele; and 
eventually he became Eddie's chauf- 
feur, body guard, and confident.) 
And there are exhibits of cam- 
paign ribbons (dating back to the 
turn of the century), posters from 


' World War II, part of Edith Brown's 
- china collection, Eddie's derby hat, 


a spittoon from the Gosnell House 


There are the letters: 
i „ Andrew Jackson Gosnell, his, fa- 
| th d-writięn-a letter ta [gabel i 
n. Gosnell, his mother. on i 
April 2, 1878. (Eddie was born in 
1878: he was one of twelve chil- 
dren.) The letter was from Coving- 
ton, Indiana. He was a river cap- 
tain, and he worked for Chauncey 
Rose — and the boat's name was 
Rosedale. It is an understatement 
to say the father loved his children 
dearly. 

There is the letter from William 
M. Gosnell, April 28, 1864, when he 
is expecting a battle during the 
Civil War ... 

There is a souvenir of a boat trip 
through the Panama Canal, 1914, 
on the Ancon tour, voyage #80, by 
Hobart and G.E. Gosnell ... 

There are photographs galore of 
Eddie, Edith Brown, the old club ... 

As the menu says: ... “the tradi- 
tional intimate dining rooms and 
the antique bars keep the spirit of 
yestérday alive.” 
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Spring Brook Rod & Gun Club as it is todhy. 
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The Gosnell house on U.S. 41. Bob Johnson said Eddie never lived in 
it, but used the bulletproof abode above the garage. 
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Ec Ue, ae 
Eddie Gosnell in 1957, five 
years before his death. 
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ija PART II: 

© ED GOSNELL 

c by Russell L. Hamm 


Long before he came into posses- 
sion of the Spring Creek Rod and 


Gun Club and long before he mar- 
ried Edith Brown in Hot Springs, 
Ark. in 1927, Eddie Gosnell was 
well-known in his own right. 

It all began modestly in 1898, 
when Eddie would have been 20 
years old: he was a messenger boy 
for the Big Four Railroad, and by 
1903, he was a “boatman and trad- 
er" (Source: Frances E. Hughes, The 
Spectator, June 23, 1979). Hughes 
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writes that his first business ven- 
ture was with Frank “Buster” Clark 
in a saloon at Second and Mulberry 
streets in Terre Haute. Later he 
had a bar called the Rain Barrel at 
659 North Third street. 

Perhaps Eddie Gosnell is best 
known for having built and oper- 
ating the Gosnell House (Hotel) at 
Maple and Lafayette avenues in 
Terre Haute. When Frances E. 
Hughes wrote the series of articles, 
the place was called the Twelve 
Points Hotel. The hotel was up- 
stairs and downstairs were busi- 
nesses such as a tavern, a Chinese 
laundry, bakery ... (I once had a 
beer in the very dim lit bar.) 

Today in the old Gosnell House is 
the Twelve Points Pets run by Lisa 
Siddall. Said she, referring to the 
building, “It’s been a little bit of 
everything.” Next door was the cam- 
paign headquarters of Judith An- 
derson. There I was given a card 
which indicated the building was 
now owned by Evan-Lee Associates, 
LLC, with Jay Jones and Sherie 
Wilson as managing members. And 
there was Kelly’s Little Shop, a 
clothing store, and The House of 
Yesteryear, a furniture store. 


The most famous photograph of 
Eddie Gosnell is the one used for 
small novelty mirrors to promote 
the Gosnell House. (The photograph 
was also on the tiny matchbox that 
Bob Johnson showed me.) Also 
shown in the picture are Teddie and 
Babe, cocker spaniels. (Both Eddie 
and Edith loved pets, and there is a 
pet cemetery in the front yard of the 
Gosnell house, now owned by Bob 
Johnson. The pets were buried in 
small caskets: Bob Johnson has a 
photograph to verify that fact.) 

But before he went to Spring 
Creek Rod and Gun Club, he opened 
a roadhouse near Spelterville, 
called the Oak View Club. (Source: 
Frances E. Hughes.) There the en- 
tertainment was cock fights, a bear 
at the bar, a monkey ... In 1916, the 
Oak View Club was moved to 13th 
and Haythorne in Terre Haute. 

It could be said that Eddie Gos- 
nell was a man's man, but there 
were many women in his life. And 
he was also a gentleman: Eddie 
never allowed bad language or im- 
proper behavior at the Spring 
Creek Rod and Gun Club. None-the- 
less there was gambling on the 
premises. And if a man came to the 
club to a private room with a wom- 
an other than his wife, the man 
could not take the woman in the big 
room or on the dance floor. 


Eddie Gosnell was a "tough cook- 
ie." As reported by Frances Hughes, 
no gangster tried to move in on 
Eddie — even during prohibition 
days. He carried a gun, and he had 
armed guards. It was said he was 
his own bouncer. Little noted is the 
fact that Eddie Gosnell at one time 
was president of the Pastime Box- 
ing Club at 9th and Mulberry in 
Terre Haute (Source: Bob Johnson). 

Eddie and Edith married late in 
life, and perhaps the attraction be- 
tween the two was money as well as 
companionship. It was said that 
Eddie was "tight" with his money, 
but did he have some financial 
difficulty? — and did Edith help 
him out along the way? We'll never 
know. (On his death, Eddie did 
leave money to the Terre Haute 
Boys' Club and the Lighthouse Mis- 
sion.) 

Eddie and Edith lived apart, ex- 
cept for traveling and her Thursday 
night appearance at the club, when 
the wives of the employees were 
invited for dinner and the evening. 
In the last years of his life, he spent 
in Florida with Edith. 

Eddie and Edith have become 
legends, and there are people still 
alive — and not that old — who 
remember, and share their stories. 

Footnote: John Dillinger was a 
friend of Eddie Gosnell. Dillinger 
‘hung out" at the club. In fact, 
Eddie made contact with "the wom- 
an in red" in Chicago for Dillinger to 
hide out, and Eddie was saddened 
at the woman's betrayal (Source: 
Bob Johnson). Also, "Bugs" Moran 
made stopovers at the club on his 
“booze” running during Prohibition 
— Moran never drove during the 
day. 
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Eddie Gosnell, Teddie and Babe pose for a picture which was used on 
8 novelty mirror to promote the Gosnell House, later called the Twelve 
Points Hotel. 


Former Gosnell House (Twelve Points Hotel) at Maple and Lafayette 
avenues as they are today. 
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Note old guns, brass knuckles and flasks displayed at Spring Brook 
Rod & Gun Club. 


ene of two memorabilia display cases at Spring Brook Rod & Gun 
lub. 


